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LEWIS 


The decision of the Federal Government to construct the Norris 

Dam in 1933 prompted certain citizens of Knoxville thu vicini¢y and 
several members of the University of Tomnossce faculty to urgo he in- 
vestigation of archacolorical sites in the arva to be ted An ap- 
perl made to the S-ithsonian Institution ard tho Tennessee Valley 
Authority, with the result thet the latter agoncy agreed to sponsor tho 
‘investigations. The Fodcral Relief Emergoncy Administration offered to 
supply tho supervision and labor, and work was conmenced carly in January, 
1934, Within several months the number of perscns employed roached a total 
of five hundred. | | 

| By June of tho sane year the investigations were conploted and all 
archacological materials » With the oxception of the skeletal romoins, 
wore presented to the University of Tonnesseee The skelotal material 
was given to tho University of Kentucky | The cultural value of the 
data which these Azvestigans produced was immediatoly recognized by 
Prosident Jamos D, Hoskins who, accordingly, urged the Board of Directors 
to assume the of further archroclogical cations in 
other areas of the state. In September, 1954 a Division of Anthropology 
was established. From that date until July 1, 1942 an avorage of 
150 poople_were constantly employed in the work. The major part of 


the cost gms defrayed by the Work Projoct Administration and 


*Mr. Lewis is Associate Professor of Anthropology at the Univorsity of 
Teancsscve 
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28. | 
the Tennessee Valloy Authority. | Other financial aid was extended by 
the American Philosophical Society end the National Rescarch Council. 
The total cost of the investigations was in the neighborhood of 
#600,000.00 one of the most extensive archacolorical projects 
ever to ve undertiken. 

‘The emergency nrising from the rapid construction of durs along 
the Tennessee River by -tne Tennessee necessitated large 
scile ‘excavation. In almest no other region of the United States are 


prehistoric village sites and carthworks to bo found in such abundance 


6s in the bruad ottoa lunds of the Tennessco Kiver and its tributaries, 


It besam3 a race with time to recover the record of Tennessee prcohistoric 


before its irrevoceble destruction. by the vast man-iacde 
vescrvoirs, Three of the lerge reservoir arcas wore subjected to rather 
close scrutiny} and a vealth of important dita, artifact and skeletal 
material was recovered. In four other liurge reservoir arcas it was ool 
possible to conduct ony work due to the lack of labor, and it is regrcte 
able that the important data which they contain will be lost forever. 
| During the past four years a large laboratory force has been 
_ busily engaged in a study of the materials vhich have boen brought in 
fron  « Little of the results of these studies have as yet beon 
published -due to the Inck of funds. the three story building which has 
beon ee as & repository has served as laboratory, rathor 
hieitb The lack of published data and of . museum building is to be 
regretted since thore is no other means whoreby the public may acquaint 


itself with the interesting knowledge which has been uncarthed in the 


Tennessee arca, 
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ETHNOLOGICAL CONS IDERATIONS 


Tho Pe glimpses of Indian life in the Southoast recorded 
by the white man indicate that the region wes fairly woll populated 
by -trital groups having different languages and customs. At tho same 
time various relationships existed betwoun oom which included 
political, socicl and economic aspects. The fundamental pattern of Life 
throughout the rogion wis vory similar in spite of local diversification. 
All of the groups relicd to a considerable cxtent upon agriculture for 
Subcistones, corn, and-squash being the principna2 cultivated food 
eis Hunting end fishing, wildfruits, berrics, nuts, wild plants and 
roots provided otner nbundant food sources. Tho comnnunitics were pre-e 
dominantly somi-rural villages, with an occasion:l l.rge and important 
tovn which served as an economic and politica} conter. 

The political organization tonded toward fairly largo intogrations 
inte confederacios, at lcast fron the linguistic standpoint. The separate 
communities within the confoderacies were autonomous units organized ona 
domocratic basis. The heads of households had due weight in public 
affairs, and merit Dons -avateel titles of distinction ond influence in 
public life upon individuals of both sexes, here were civil and military 
‘leaders, but the highest titles goncorally signified only political officers 
-to whom the group had delegsted logislative, judicial executive 
Tne councils of the confvederacies wore tribal or clan 
ropresentativese. AS o usual thing the strongth of political organization 
was in contrast to the of the ritualistic organization, The 
great ceremonics, such .s the groen corn ceremony and the ball games, 


wero strongly secular iu nature, although initiating societios existed and 


2 nertain amount of ritual was included in most comun:.l activities 
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The social system throughout most of the Southcastern groups 
Was teed cn the rights, privileges — obligations associated with 
matrilineal Miané>ehich wero also the primary political units, since tho 
politics. councils were composed of individuals elected by thoir clans, 

Ths village community worked together an a body in preparing the fields 
nnd planting crops, bishoneh the fields were divided ond marked for 
individual households and harvests gathered Homes were built 
by the vhole tow sanetimus assisted by neighboring towns of the same tribe. 
| Minor diffcrcnees existed in technology but there were many 
Similaritics. The dwelling houscs carefully constructed of 
lvgs, wattle work and siey daub, and were equippod with simplo furniture 
consisting of beds and scats. Matting and vericus fabrics wore woven from 
split cenc, wild homp, wild flax and bark, Pottory ageing was well ude 
veneed and revealed individuality in decorative styles’ as well as practical 
adaptations for many PUrPOSCS» The production of tools and ornaments mode | 
from bene, stone, shell, wood, and to a lesser extent copper, was technically 
excellent, and early legratives of the sixtcenth contury roveal Sincere. 
for Scuthoastorn technology on the psrt of observers, 
withstanding the foot thut teles of the splendor of Middle America and 
Pcru were already fomiliar to them. 

An intonsive aboriginal trade occurred throughcut the Scutheast. 
Materials such as solt, skins, feathers, copper, marine shells, Tlex 
leaves » (used for the eerenonial “black drink"), aad probably 
manufactured objects wero important articl%s of trode that in 
the region and beyond its burders,. 


| 4 
It is possibls that many of the similarities which oxisted may 


havo been largely due to parallelism resulting from similar basic 
f | 
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economies. Such elements of culture as towns with blosalll grouped habita- 


ticns and community centers ane have been the result of an agricultur- 

al subsistence basis which permitted an ineroaso in population and a 
stebilit cy of settlomonts and gave rise to a formalized social and 

political organization regulating commumity life.’ On the other hand, the 
largo sedontary communitics of the sixteenth contury not only shew striking 
rosomblancos in generalized culture traits, but also many practical idonti= 
tics in specific details of technology indicative of frequont contactse 
Furthcrnoro, the peetnuloting archaclogical evidence allows for only a 
rolativoly limited ‘period of tine preeeding histcric contacts for the spread 


of. the hishly sedentary communities throughout tho Southoast-anothor fact 


accounting for similaritics. -- 

The community centers soon to have heen both political anc 
religious in function ond it does not scom wiscy in view of historical 
accounts, to consider that tho pret substructure mceundis of this reuci on 
wore inated for buildings which wore eithor exclusively ceremonial or 
strictly socular in function. Indications are that thore was considerable 
seculerization of community life related to these large clovated structures P 
and the religicus functions wore merely a pert rather than the whole of tho 

| The prose of of populetions which has been cvidont 
in modern life ms apparently operative during the lete prohistoric ane 
pretohistoric period of the Southcast. This tendency scems to be 
= Ss of most of the prehistoric culture oe by archace 
Ologists as the Mississippi pattorr.e This urbanization is eviderced by 
seversl foaturese Important evidence is tho tendency of tha lato village 
toward oraorly arrangomonts of closely placed habitations within the 
community limits and tho practice of rebuilding dwelling houses on the 
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same lots occupied by destroyed houses=-a concept of land tenure. Related 


to this is the retention of a specific location for the community oor 
and the iwhndbieine of destroyed community structures on the same spot, ! 
a custom which resulted in periodically increasing the height of the 
foundation and thus produced the large substructure mounds so abundant 
in the Southeast. 
| Historical accounts as a whole indicate thet woalth differen=: 
tiations were not great in spite of the honor and distinction accorded 
to the chiefs and the fact that these Lenders could control a certain 
| amount of the vealth of the groups. Some difference in economic status 
ere sugeested by the number and kinds) of objects which were pleccd with 
the dead. Here erchacologicel date may supplement cthnological infor- 
mation tc some extent. Generally only « minority of the burials show 
acconpanying articles. This, of course, does not rule out the possibility 
that perishable: objects were placed vith many of those vhich shor no | 
accompaniments. Nevertheloss onc might reasonobly infer that morc value 
was atthohed to fine objects made of enduring materials than those of the 
perishable type. 
The most important peoples cf the Southcast in carly histcric 7 
times were the Muskoghean-spec!ring Creek, Choctaw, Apalachce, Alibamu and 
Chickasaw; the Iroquoicanespeaking Chercekce, the Siousnespeaking Catawba; and 


the Timucua, Calusc, Natchez cnd Yuchi. Lesser groups were the Algcnkian- 


specikting Shavnee, end a number of smell tribes. whosc villages wero included 
in the larger confederacies. Notwithstanding linquistic difiercnces mest 
of these peoples possessed cultures corresponding rather closcly to the 


bricf symmary given above. 
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ARCHAEOLOG ICAL METHODS 


It is always expedidat for thé archaeologist to familiarize 


hinsolf thoroughly with o11 available ethnographical data ccncorning 

the historic Indian groups which have inhabited: the region in which ho 
decides to carry on resoarch work. Mush of the contained yithis 
the‘ prehistoric earthworks and village site deposits has suffcred 
; | Aisintogroeiin and may bo either misinterproted ,cr overlooked entirely if 
the investigator has failed to familiarize himself with the architectural 
details of Indian cwollin; houses and public builéing, stockades, community 
plans, — evstcms enc numbcrous other oulturel traits which have been 
in the onrly Soanish, Fronech and English chronicles. In order 
that all such data night be made available to cur ficld investigators and 
to those responsible for the final interpretaticns made in the laboratory, 4 
severnl perscus connected with the project have devoted nearly four ycars of 
tine to library rescarch which has produced a file of organizod othnographic 
cata which is unique in this field of endeavor. 

The validity of archaedlosical interpretations is always continrent 

upon tho efficioncy of the excavation techniques comployed and the ability 

of the excavator tc translate his observations cf abbreviated evicence | 
‘cultural Significance, Hence, in addition toa knowl ef Indian 
he must also be thorou,ly foriiliar with netheds of ‘excavation 
dovised by other archaeologists. Mcrecver, ho must be capable cf initiating 
new ways and means cf copin; with vorintions in physical nanifostations 

in diverse Many standard t chniques must be mnodifiocd 
to fit the circumstance and cthors must be spocially devised, | 


Archacolcricel manifestations extent in the Tennéssce area assume 


three major forns, nanely, villege sitos, burial mounds and substructure 
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mounds If any of these arc to yield scientific infornetion which will 
procuce the facts concerning the aborigincs ho were responsible _~ them, 
they must be excavotedenot haphazardly, The 
reason for this will be evident when it is stated that village site 
deposits ond both types of mounds show layers of hori- 
zontal soil depcsition,. These supcrimposed layers contain archacolosical 
remains which must be segrcated at the time of excavation in order tc 
deteraine the chronological rofaticnship of cultural evidence. 
By making these careful seporoticns we have been able to note that many 
villaze sites have been successively cecupied by two or three cultural 
prvupse In sciie instances the ovidenea has indicated that an earlicr 
crcup was fcreefully dislodged by a later ercup; in others there cccurrod 
an apparent amilgonation between enrlier and Ister cecupants, Finally, 
a careful scrreraticn cf evicence has enabled us to Jet‘ine many cof the 
customs of these diverse grcups and tc dencstrute the differences which 
existod between then culturally as well as physically. 

The trained cye is necded tc indontity a former villsje site, 
inmy stretch of lovel bettom land dlong the Tennessce River onl its trib’ 
utaries will alucst always show evidence in sence particnlar arca, 
the soil, is thickly covered with vogetations ‘No bottan lands cxist 
Which bere not been cultivated and the piiw has brcught to the surface 
“the debris ef former cecupaticn in the shape of broken pottery, implements 
and crnaonts of stcne, bene anc shell, fragnents cf animal bone and 
russel shells, and usually a tlack crgsnic scil thrceughout that porticn 
of the former villaco area which was mest intensivoly inhabited, Such 
concentrated areas seldccm include uncre than four or Pivo acrese The 


detritus sbthe peripheral areas of the sites is muoh tec thin to yield 
7 
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Cependable data, Prehistcric Indian towns were lsid out. much in the 


same aonner as towns aroj today with the createst amount of building 


ond cthor activity centering upon "Mein Strect", 


In order to determine which of the 


yield the mest valid information the primary step in village 


site oxcavation is the di of an end a nerthescuth trench 


thrcugh the deposit. “These are dug te the cepth of subscil. The vertical - 


soil profiles on the sides of these exploeratery trenches afford the 


anvesticater an opportunity to select a small area for extensive excava= 
tion. Obviously those areas which have been deeply disturbed vif ‘oallle 
vation and erosion, as indicated by the profiles, are avoided, The “id 
task of the iaeeeadeator’ is to determine how many diverse groups of. 

people inhabited the site successively and how each op fered from the . 
other with respect to cultural characteristics. He must therefore select 
an ares, with the help of bees soil profiles » which will provide hin with 
the most cou and ocepree data. This area is then staked off in 
10-foot squares and excavation begun along the. fage of the exploratory 
trench. All evider.ce in the form of gruves, house floors, nnd objects of 
one kind or another sre recorded as to stratum and horizontal location in 
the grid system. All observations are noted on a series of printed forms 

, which pertain to the verious kinds of evidence; features such as house 
floor pettorns are drawn to scale on coordinate papers; numerous photo- 
graphs aro made; all objects are vacked in bags which in turn are marked 
with locetional data; skeletal material is packed in boxes after the skulls 
ins been encased in paraffin to protect them dur ing shipment to the lob- 


oratory. 
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Typical village plan of ~. 
the late prehistoric 
people who lived in east- 
ern Tennessee along the 
Hiwassee River. 


Cutline of dvelling houses 
are shown ana burials oro ,; 
indicated by crosses. 


This plat shows the portion 
of the village which wus 


excavated, 
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SUBSTRUCTURE MOUND 
— The substructure type of mound is the most outstanding archacological 


manifestation in the Tennessce arco. No other typo of romains calls for moro 


adaptations and innovations in excavatiig techniqucs. This type of carthwork 
did not actually begia as an artifici:.1l olevat*on, but rather as a sclected 


locs.tion for a large comunity building in which councils and ceremonies wore 


conducted. These loc:tions wore rotauined over a leng period of timo and con- 


‘stant revonstructior of community buildings took place upon them. Throughout 
tho tine period reprosented by those mounds there were stvlistic changes in 
tho caumunity counter us regards both arrangement of buildings cond the claborne 


tion of the dotails of the substructure which supported the buildings, 
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In most casos the earlicst structures wore built without any clevated foundas 


tions boncath them, and when those wore destroyed by fire or in sono other mon-. 
nor the structures wore rebuilt upon the same location, often apparently with- 
out any removal cf tho dobris. Floors for the new buildings were formed by | 
covering the debris with soil. Any clevated floor foaturossuch as clay plat- 
forms, soats, and fireplaces, were gorerally left intact ani a sufficient 
amount of fill added to- cover them in proparing the now building levcle Thus 
as time went on now comaunity buildings wore constructed upon an ever increase 
ing clovatione. It has beon nected, however, in all instances which have come . 
under ovr observation that lcr¢e umounts of fill wore added after ppriods 

of time to greatly increase the height of these substructures, and while 


the base extended over a progressively the summit became more 


and more restrictocd. To coipensate for this decrense in building space sii 


Thirdl stngo 
Meund Constructi on 
Pro-Mound Villoco Deposit 


Diegram illustrating constructicn of s substructure 


Pyramidal Substructure Mound - Domo-shxped Buria: Mei 


_ 


additions wore mado to somo portion of the mound in crdcr that the swmit 


might sccoumnodute larger buildingse Adliticns wore also mado to the side slopes 


ond 
| 
| 
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of these mounds in the form cf clay ramps and stairways. In view of tho 
complex archacological nature cf these substructures it is obvious that 
the excavator must work slowly and ecrefully if he is to scoure an ace 
curate rocord. Builcing iovols are often closely supcrimpcsed - not more 
thai: a fow inchos oo clay floors. The walls of the buildings 
are ovidoneed by the holds left from tho“decayed besal ends of the vertical 
_wall pests which were sot at clese intorvals, Occasicnally large porticns 
of the clay floors are covered with remains cf the burned ES 
in tho form cf charred peices, cane, grass thatching and burned olny daub. 
This type of mound resombles in shape and function the stcno faced 
pyramids of Mexico and Middle America, stthoug those which occur in the 
eastern portion of Temessee are rcunding rathef\than rectangular in shapes 
The Mayas, Chichinccs, anil Aztecs superimposed now pyramidal 
structures over clder ones in tho samo manner as tho aborigincs ef Tenne 
essoc. Tho chief difference botwocn tho two concepts li s in the materials 
used, ond this is quite appnrontly duo to oa lower scale of civilization in 
tho To.nossce area. Tho similarity suggests that the pocple responsible for 
those mounds in Tonressoe and eleowhere in the Scuthcast treught tho 
copt with them when they departed fram their ancicnt habitat t« tho scuth. 
The burial mound which cccurs so froquontly in the river 
bett cas and along the edge cf the uplonds*faoizg tho. bettons is smaller in 
then tho substructure nound. Moreover, rather than- 
trunceted,’ The burials ccntained within thon iilige anywhere fren a very fow 
up te more than ao hundred, bicavatiall of this type of mound is relatively 


simple ccnpared with that omployod in the caso cf the substructure mound 


or village site, 
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TENNESSEE CULTURE TYPES 


We will nov. present briefly our knowledge concerning the various cultural 


hertsena vhich have thus far been discovered in the Tennessee area. The village 


a © and burials of the earliest group, a nomadic, hunting people, have been 
found beneath heavy alluvial deposits and subsequent deposits left by later peoples, 
There is a Little question that they were present possibly several centuries before | 
the beginning of the present millennium. They subsisted largely upon mussels, 

fish and game, and possibly wildfruits end plants. No evidence has been found to 
suggest that they cngaged in asriculture, The village detritus contains such a 
great abundance of mussel shell and animal bone as to load to the aseuptian that 
they subsisted almost cntirely upon such foods. The large numbers of arrow and 
lance points are also indicative of their hunting proclivity. Whether they used. é 
the bow to propel the arrow is not enovn but frequent cxumgles of the atlatl or 
throvingestick have been found. One ond of this stick bore a nah am of devr 

‘antler which engeged the butt end of an arrow. The other end of the stick was 

held in the hand and to the rear of the grip was secured a gtone counterbalance to 

offset the weight of the arrowhcad. These stones were neatly cut and perforated 

for securoment to the stick. Examples have been found in whigh the shaft of the 

stick was made of bone and the entire instrument in a fair state of preservation. 

They made cxecptionally fine implements of bone and antler such as necdles, eats: 


, chisels and fishhooks. Illustrations of some of these implements are shown below, é 
; Throwing stick 


| 
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| Throwing stick hooks of 
| needle 


| | Bone fishhook 
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They made no pottery anil apparently did not practice tobacco smoking as did 


6.11 of the peoples to succeed thorns They constructei no permanent iwelling 


houses, sinec thore has been no indication whatever of stable fost ccn- 


structions Physically these people éxhibit fewer Mongoloi’ charnocteristics 


than their svecessors, ani there is ample evidence of a Negroid strain 


Chronolo; ically the next croup of people to inhnbit the Tonnessee 
area was a semiesedentaryv croup, as indicated ty lacking archacological 
ovidones ff substaitinlly nstructed dwellings houses. There were two 


sonars.te directional noverciits of these peuple into the Tennessee area 

| 4 a century or prior to the proscnt millerniwm. The carlier movenent 
appears to have. been Prom the north via tho Avpalachian V-~lley snd snother 
enteriug by way of tho lower Tennussug Rivor. It appears that a portion of 


the ‘chows took up its habitat farther to the scuth and later neoved , == 
ward into the Tonnessee ‘lec. pall the period of separation many of 

their former custous were altered by contacts with southern greupse When 

comparitive nade of the archneclovicel eVidences, it becanc 
apparent that the sroup which ostablished itself ata sort od in 
Tonnessee fumdanontally lar to the earlicr grcup which succecded 

the archaic pooples. They had acquired the custon from their southern noishe 
bors of burying their dead in mcunds whereas their kinfolk who had remained 
in Tem.essee continuei to bury their dead in pits within the: villnge aroas. 
Then too they had acquire? the use of marine shells for crnamei.its from their 
contacts with the Gulf const pocples and their nonadic movements hei dise 
united them to the extent that thoir houscholds were widely spaced over 


‘ larzo areas rather than closely concentrated as with the more sedentary 


division of this croupe The manufacture of pottery wis 2. bisie industry 


. 
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opposite walls in true parallel aligmnacnt, the walls averaging 


41, 


with both divisions, there boing no difference in the shapes of the vese 


sols or the surface decorations in cithor cise, No valid evidence of 


agricultural activitics has boen found, The chief sourco of food for the 
sccondary division secms to havo yoon the mussol and vory littlo sdlbeeds 
of hunting oxists for cither division. Generally spenking, this group of 
poople was rather low in the civilization scxle of populae 
tion-and a lack of tribal unity. 

Sonewhere cround the beginning of the present millennium a weve 
of irmirrant Indicas ontered Temessve from the southe They camo in popu 
lous numbers and dislodged the last nonticngd group which had originally 
hailed froa the north. They wore « much ncrdt peogaenenee people anc they 
immediately established villages end towns, wae of them upon the sane 
sites which had been occupied by the dislodged inhabitants. They brought 
with thom the concept of the substructure mound; _they constructcd thoir 
important buildings around a tovm square and oxercised grest exre in the 
architectural details of their dwelling houses and community buildings. 
Narrow tronches worc dug into the soil in which vertical poles cf tho 
framework were sot about one foot apart, The trenches were then filled 
with clay and the upper ends of the poles bent over to form thie framework 
of tho reof. Horizontally placed poles were secured to the vertical poles 
at intervals to effoct greatcr stability. Canc mattin; was ihe secured to 
tho walls and covered with clay daub. The rcof was covorcd with grass 
thatchinge The uniformity in tho diamcter of the poles and the invaletheke 
between thom was remarkablo. The dwelling houses wore square in form with 
“‘tewonty fovt 
in length. At the ccntcr cof tho clay floor wes a fireplacc, cithor square 


or circular in outline, These wore prepared by scocping out a depression W 


& 
/ 


the floors, and often rectangular clay platforms and clay seats. 
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in the floor and bordering it with a modeled clay rim. These wore pro- 
bably used for cooking and to provide warmth during the winter, The | _ 
houses were arranged in close proxinity to one another, usually not more 
than twonty-five foet apart, 
: 


The same type of construction wes used in the large camunity 


buildings, sone of which were more than fifty leng by more than thirty fcet 


wide. Usually there were several of these buildings in the larger toms. ’ 


During the curly years of occupation these buildings were erected upon the 
ground levcl., Later they werc rebuilt upon clevated substructures of ecley, 
and access to the swiits was provided by clay steps in some instances and 
cley in others. The flcors prepared with puddled clay upon 
which fires wore apparontly burned in order to bake and harden the cloy. 


Ono or two circulcr or rectangular fireplaces were present in the center of 
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Groung plan of community buildings upon lower building level 
of a typical substructure mound excavated cn Hiwassce Island 


s 


in Meigs County, Tonnessoo_ 
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No information is csvailable to date on tho burial custems of these 
people. The absence of burials may possibly be accounted for by the pree 
valent Southeastern puston of plesing the bodies in wooden chests which 
were kept in a special "house of the dead", If-Such were the case it s eems 
likely that these buildings were generally placed at the outskirts of the > 
village where the odors resulting from the decaying flesh would be less 
offensive. In fact this is suggested by the DeSoto narratives in rogard to 
the Cofitachsqui where the charnel house was at one end of the towm. Since 
the archaeological investigations have been made in and around the com- 
munity centers this may account for the failure to discover the "houses of 
the dead". 

The pottery made by these people oan always be diffcrentiated from 
that. of their predecessors by the tempering materiel mixed with the paste. 


This was crushed shell, whereas the older pottery contains crushed limestone. 


The predominant form wes a jareshaped vessel with leop handles at the 


shoulders, The majority of the vessels show no surface decoration. Some 
are uniformly coated on the exterior with a red ogide paint. Others of 
the —- type oxhibit designs applied with a red paint to the natural 
buff background of the ware. Another decoration is in the form of de- 
Signs stamped into the soft surface of the vossel before firing. This 
wos “effected by moans of carved wooden paddles. | 

In contrast to tho carlier peoples these were food producers 
rother than food collectors, Thoy cultivated the soil and raised corn, 
boans and squash. They also hunted wild game and “ished ond baghorod 
wild fruits, berries and plant foodse Some of the settlanonts vere ene 
circled by stockades anc the closely grouped dwellings within the en- 
closures would not have allowed space for cultivation, so it must be 


assumed gither that the ficlds immediately surrounded the stockades or that 


there wore small hamlets attached to the main towms but situated more 
conveniently a. to the agricultural londs.upon which the larger 
communities depended for their sustenance. 

Sometime aftor the incursion of these people, possibly a century 
or two, another more populous group enterod tho Tennessce arca. In many 
rospects they were similar to their antecedents, which probably accounts for 
thot apparent fact that a pescoful analganation of tho two groups occurred 
especially in the eastern portion of the Statc. : 

The community plan was a compact, stockaded village type with the 
dwelling houses adjacent to a prominently loonted comunity centere 
munity buildings were usually built upon eletated and ‘the de= 
sire to obtain height in these substructures scoms to have been an ime 
portant Objoctive. In most casos sottlonent occurred upon the town sites 
of earlicr related people and the older community building sinlieevtiorse 
wore reused whereever possible. Tremendous masses of earth were transported 
by the slow process of basket loads to build those foundations which wore ” 
we pee ronewod. Rebuilding cf the community center took place in two: 
ways. One was the s imple clearing sai of the debris of oa dismantled or 
burned building and constructing another building on the same level. 
Frequently as ne as threc to five successive structures wore built in 


this ‘manner. The other method of rebuilding was a more extensive under 
taking and involvda capping the entire location with soveral feot of carth. 
This not only hicciinboi tho height but also the hcrizontel oxtont. The 
intention apparently was to rencw the foundation completely and to covor 

a1). ovidenco of the fornor architecture. The latter mode of .rebuilding <ives 


the impression that there may have been some rocurring cycle which promptcd 


the periodic reconstruction of the council house foundation, Although hoight 
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may net have been the primary consideraticn in building up the foundation 
for the public buildings it might be surmised thet long established ccn= 
munities derived considerable prestige from the imposing height of tho sub- 
structure upon which their council houses stood particularly if the renowal 
cf tho foundation wes roletod to somo regularly rocurring cycle or the 
ccmémceration of some outstanding cvonte Communities which had bcon 
stabilized in a certain location long onough to construct n mound of marked 
clevation would presumebly bo influential in a In a few cescs 
whore those people scttled in locations not previously occupied by vhoir 
imaicdists prodecossors the first coumeil houscs were built upon the criginel 
surfc.coe 

Architecture presented ccnsiderable contrast with that cf the oarlicr 


pourle. Jarge, ricid posts were used in the franework of tho buildinzgse 


The will posts were not set in trenches cficr tho manner of the oarlicr 


peopls, but were set in individual holes. Cane was usec to fill in the 
interstices and clay daub wes added. The roofs vere thatche te In goereral 

the mmildings woro not as carefully constructed as with the urrlier ine 
hahite: Se Tho one exception was in the caso cf a very olaborate and caree 
fully coustructod couwmunity building sere twe oxterior vostibulo ontrances 
gave access on two sides, with an sntechanber prosont at the cuter ond 
of one entrancoe The entiro intorior wall of this square buildiig, except 

- onc entrance, was encirclod by a broad, low clay bench having pertitions 
dividine it into sectionse Asa rvle tho ccuncil hcuse differed little from 
the dwelling house except in sizoe 


The dead were usually buffed around the house or in tho sides or 


suumits of tho substructuro moundse Tho bodics wore always’ in a flexed 


position with the logs bont et the ‘meos and hips and usually tho arms bent 
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ft tuc elbowse The degree to which the arms and legs were bent variod 
souowhat, the majority of urials showing only partial flexion, but 
considerable number having closely flexed legs. Occasionelly the bodies 
wore wrapped in twilled cane “matting or protected with covers of wood or 
birke Stoncelined craves were usod exclusively in the central portion of 
the Suate where laminated limestone is abundant. In the castern portion 
the grave pits were infrequently lined with limestone slabs becausc of 
the scarcity of this matericl. Objects which accompanied the burials ine 
 Cluced seme of the finost cxauples of aboriginal craftsmanship in pottcry, 
shell cal coppere Much cf this metorial had apparertly been part cir the 


the dercasei, but there vere many objects of every day usce 
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Pairted Effigy Vessels 


In comparison to the carlier people the pottery was:much more 
ornately decoratele Some of it is a fine textured ware, usually made fron 
© buff-firing ball clay sparsely tempered with finely ground sholl and 


decorated with negative vainted designs in black and buff or black and 
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graye In castern Tonnessce this pottery occurs invariably in the form of 


bcettles frequently having modeled human or zoonorphic effigy decoration 


‘in acdition to the painting. Vinon the effigy features are lacking the design 


isp usually the scecallod "sun-symbol" with a central cross mctif inclesed 


in a circular area and.surrounded by radiating ecloments, Only rarely are 
any sherds of this pettery found in tho eafuce und the tine is mainly known 
frem.the occurrence as burial accenpaniments. This fact added to its wide 
distribution, rather than the technical supericrity of the pottery in come 
parison with the bulk of the local coremics, arguos for it having been 


a trade woree 


\ 
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Utilitarian pottery 


Bone objects comprised an important part of the technologye Tools 
of the awl class were especially numerouse Those consisted of three major 
types which probably served different purposes. A relatively thick and 
short pointed type was made from the turkey tarsometatarsus bone, the ulna 
of deer, the leg bones of various small mammals, or thick splinters. This 
was a more sturdy implement than the second type of awl which was sieidee 
and had a long delicately tapered pointe Most of thelatter were made fron 


bone splinters and varied in size from that of a toothpick to a large kite 


+ a, 
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ting needle. The third type which was double tapered and gencrally well 
finished may have been used as a projectile tipe Projectile points made 


from decor antler, cocasionally socketted at the base for attachment to a. 


shaft, were used, ‘and it, scems not at all unlikely that the double tapered 
bone objects were adapted to the same function, although a different mode 
oi attachmont would have boen nesessary -- possibly inserted in a hollow 
cane shafte Objects made from the obliquely split leg bones of deer and \ 
4 | resombling a ‘gouge in shape bh opear to have been implements of special signi- : 
ficance, since they wore frequently elaborately engraved over the entire 
convex svrface. The shorpened end was usually ea curved bit and — have 
beon used for scraping purposus, but it-is*hard to conceive of a highly 
ornamented object having eves for common task such as fleshing hides, . 
although more roughly mede examples of the type may have been so used. 
Antler flakers, bone fishhooks ond the "boamer" or drawknife wore typos 
which occurred in minor quantities. Tubuler beads, turtle shell rattles 
and hairpins with carved hoads were used as ornaments. 
The craftsmanship exhibited in the objects mado of sholl was one 
A? ot the highest eccomplishments of these peoplee In addition to using sev- 
| erel different veriotics of small marine shell and fresh water pearls for 


beads, they cut and shaped mony large and small beads from large marine 


couchs and fresh wetor spocies of clome A number of simple objects such 
aS spoons and ravers dire mace from the river shells, ‘but for the 
majority of ornaments the large marine Busycon or Cassis specics wore usede 
Largo hind small knob-headed pins made from the columellae were quito ebund-=- 
ante The large drinking vessel made from conchs haring the columeliee and 
a portion of the wall removed wore anaeeeealy the same as those described 


by early observers of the southcastern peoples and which wore said to have 
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been used at tribal councils for the ceremonial "black drink" iinbibed on 


those occasionse Some of the most beautiful examples of North American 
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Shell mask Conch drinking vessel Shell pin 


Indian art aro the engraved shell gorgetse Most of'these were cut from 
the well of the lar ge Busyeon pervercum and wore generally circular in 

shape. ‘wo sm-.ll holes for suspension were borod near one edge, and the 
circumstances undor which thea occur with burials clearly indicate that 


they were worn around the neck. The concave. surfacc wis ongraved and fre- 


quontly portions wore oxcised in the exeention of designs. Thusc designs. 


included representations of elaboretely costumed human figures, highly con- 
vontionalizod rattlesnakes, naturelistic turkoy cocks and spiders, and geo- 


motrical pattorns omploying a cross or triskele as the central motifse 
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Both technically ond artistically the shell eorgets were a high achieve- 
ii Most of theso were found buried with young adult fomales or child- 
ron and only rarely with male individuals. To speculate that the gorgets 
represonted clan insignia which were worn primarily by females might not 


bo far from the facts whon one considers thot most of the historic south- 


eastern nations had matrilineal social organizations. The Wearing of the 


17 


Turkey Ratt losnake 


clan insignia possibly to represent the clan totem might well have been a 


custon in a society where clen membership and social reletionships were 


reckoned through the fem-lo line of descent. Resembling the shell gorgcts 


in sone respects were the shell masks. These wore somewhat pecr-shaped 


and had two perfcrrticius corresponding to the cycs of a very conventional- | 


ized feco. The face which was indicated by engraving on the convex sur- 
face usually showed a nose and mouth in addition to tho eye holese Pos- 
sibly of special mortuary simmificance were the engraved lines ercund 
the eyos ond on tho cheeks of the Smell stons disks, mortars. 
and pestles, hanmerstones presented r2 distinctive 
but thoro were types of stone jects which deserve particular mention: 


tho "spud" or stemmed axe blade, and tho monolithic axe with blade and 
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handle made from a single block of stone. Both of these. types seem to have 


becn symbolic rather than utilitarian objects. The stemmed axe was oc- 
casioneally represerted in miniature as e pendant, and the monolithic axe 
portrayed in offigy as 2 pipe. The symbolic meaning is obscurc but it is 


more likely to have been related to political rather than religious matters. 


Axe cffigy pipe 


Stormeda axe 


=- 


Monolithic axe 


This interpretation is based largely on the relationship implied between the 


custom of smoking and the symbol of tho axe as presented in the axe-shnped 
pipes. Pipe smoking was prevalent among all of the southeastern peoples 
and the act was usually invested with social significance. It wasa ges= 


ture of civility in social contacts; it accompanied the solemn deliberations 


Hoenddress 


Copper *“Hoaddross 
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of the council meetings, at which a special pipe-becrer officiated, and 
it was & symbol of friendly intentions in negotinting peace treaties. The 
copper objects are particularly interesting. They were primarily ornamental 
iit usege consistirg chicfly of headedressos, pendants and car plugs. All 
Wore rade: fron thin Sheot native copper. Occasionally sections were fast- 
ened totether with small copper rivets, cspecially ia the case of head- 
dresses ieee tho design was complexe Ear plugs were made by shaping thin 
shost copper over circular wooden diskse 

This group of people which’ inhabited the Tennessce area 
from about the 138th te the 17th century exhibits a certain lack of uni- 
formity vith respect to dibtatn troits. This is unquestionably due to two 
naiely, temporel difference in the sites which we havo examined 
and changes brought about by ecntacts with neighboring peoples. In the 
of the State the fobtaticns diffor the 
later marifestations. These changes wore probably brought about by intor- 
mafriago with other neighboring groups, by new invontions, and as the re- 
of efforts to adapt life better tc a tt is a moot 
qucstiba as to whothvr some of the Inter monifostaticns of these poople 

ao not actually represent other rolated inni crant groups who cntcred! the 
Tennessee areca around the 16th contury with a mode cf liis wnich had boon 
alterod by cultural borrowings cequirod in the region of their cxrlicr 
habitat ciont.resoarch pas for been on in the Scuth- 
east to answer all cf thio questiicns sntisfaoteri ly. At the prosert time 
a few complete oulterh) ontitios have boon establishod in the South- 
of. the investigations throughout the entire 
have been made during the past eight years, and with tho exception of 


those in the Tennessee Valley, havc been conducted in regions soparated 


> 


from each othor by_sonsiderable distancos, No one area can have a cred 
porspoctive pf all of southern prehistory, but separate reconstruc¥ions 
upon che stressed in the regions should contri- 
ute to eventual correct interpretations. Many of tho interpretati ons 
which have come out of the extensive research in Tennessee during the past 
6ight ycars have farereaching significance in the prehistory of the east- 
ern United Statese While some of tho conclusions will necessarily have to 
remain tontative until aiditional facts are discovered es more work is 7 
done, it may be mentioned, nevertheless, that the large accumulation of 
yet unpublisied data conthined within the files of the Laboratecry of 
Anthropolofy reperesent a sincore cttempt te achieve the ains of archaeo=+ 


logy to reconstruct unrecorded human history and to dotormine the processes, 


both historical and sociological, which heave entered into ite 
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AND RECENT BOOKS 


Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 


& new folklore periodical has appeared <= the Hoosier Folklore 


‘Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 1942; issued by the Hoosier Folklore 


Society, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. It is mimeographed and 
quite similar in geteup to the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin. 
Herbert Halpert of the English department, Indiana University, is editor. 


The first issuc is given over entirely to cante fables, "toll tales, 
windies and just plain lics," thirty pages of them. This is quite appro- 
priate. Indians folk are thus putting their best foot foremost. Ina state 
which has a Stith Thompson, vorld authority on folktales, not to mention 
such excellent folklorists os Paul G. Brewster and Herbert Halpert, onc 
might «xorct such stress. But the editor reassures his readers that songs, 
gamcs ond all the rest will not be neglected in future issues. bin' 


The Hoosicr Folklore Socicty is now in its sixth year of activity. 
Their April annual are featured by an outeofestate gucst 
(An idea for us Tennesscans!) Herbert Halpert is its present presidcnt, 


The Tonngessec Folklore Society Bulletin hails the new Hoosicr Folk- 
lore Bullctin and wishes it « long and userul lifc. The Hoosicr publication 
costs but a dollar a year, or four dollars together with the Journal of 
American Folklorc, a saving of one dollar, 


George Pullen Jackson 


Cheek List of Recorded Songs 
_ Library of Congress, Music Division. Checkelist of Recorded Songs 
in the English Language in the Archive of American Folk Song to July, 1940, 
Washington, D. Ce, Mimeographed by the Library of Congress, 1942, — 


John Ae Lomax and Alan Lomax started in 1933 to meke recordings of 


| American folksongs for the Library of Congress. They heave continued their 


vork end have assisted folklorists to make scund recording in thirty-three 


states. This wealth of matcrial is now available to scholars cand students. 


"Each entry in the alphabctical index includes the title of the song, the 


' neme of the sing: r(s) or (and) performer(s), the place and date of the re= 


ecrding, the name of the collccter(s) and the call number of the disk on 
which the scng is retorded. In additicn to this alphabetical listing, cach 
title appears again in the gcographiccl index under its proper state and 
ccunty." 


"The records in this collcction aro not available for loan and cane 
not bi sent out cf the building for duplication. For this reason, a dupli- 
ation service has becn sct up. ...llost of the scngs that appear in this 


- 
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list are freely available for perscnal, non-commercial or educational use 
to those who wish to order .copies. ...eThe Library will produce copies of 
records in its collection available for rescarch use but reserves the right 
to decline to make the duplicates requested. In order to obtain copies of 
any of the disks, it is necessary first to write to the Archive .of American 
Folk Song, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., for an estimate of the 
cost of duplication, giving the entire entry for cach song as it appears in 
the alphabetical index. All pricés are subject to notice, 

all duplicates will be of glass base acctete, easily b able, and 1.ill 
wear quickly if not ployed vith a light arm or pick-ups ECK. 


DovineEa st. and Others. 


Jackson, George Pullcn. Dovat-East Spirituals New York, 
J. J. Augustin, Inc. Announéed for 1947. undred songs 
(tunes and texts ) with Introduction and indexes, 50. 


Augustin anricuncés: "DowneEast Spirituals tring the surprise which 
its title indicates. Dr. Jackson's pcth-finding work (Yhite Spiritucls 
in the Southern Uplends) became knorn, he reecived reports oven rom Now 
Engiond of the finding of this and thot spiritual folkesong in old records 
of thst region. His first thought was. thet they had wandered thither from 
the South. But the cuthor's caroful search of the archives of the Northe 
east soon rovealed to him the records of a cncetime rich spiritual folkesong 
tradition there which antcdcated the southorn tradition by at lcoast gene 
eration. and the upshot of this was his present conviction that spiritual 
folkesengs did not develcp first in the Uplend South but in Upland Verment, 
Upland New Hompshire and Contiguous parts." ECKe — 


Our Singing Country 


Lomax, John &e, cud 4lan Lomax. Our Singing Country. Now York, 
Tho Macmillan Company, 1941. $5.00. 


Macmillan says: “Here cre new songs and old,« to sing and to dee 
light ine is Lewis Gannett said of the first volumé, "You cannot reads, 
these .ithout humming end remenbcring and trying te reeall tho cxact 
-.ords of the old songs as you thom lenge 


"To students of folk songs the bock is indispensable. They vill 
eppreciate the Bibliography which lists the most important bocks «nd pame 
phlcts of Folk Sonzs published since 1934, as. well as valucble 
articles which have appeared. But to cveryene the Mock coffers a wealth 
cf pleasure and the oppertunity tc know these &s they are 
by the pecple rho make them and keep thon alives" 


Slave Songs of the Gecrgia Sea Islands 


Parrish, Lydin’. Slave Songs cf the Gtorgin Sea Islands, with an 
troducticn by Olin Downes, Music Transcribe Creighton Churchill anc 
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Robert MacGimscy. New York, Creative .i¢c Press. {3,50. 
(Miss Mildred Haun has a review of this bock in The N-shvillc 


Zomncess on, June 14, 1942). ‘ 


COMMENTS AND NOTES 


Comments cn Our Last Issuc 


George Pullen Jackson: “Tho lest number of tho Tennessce Bulletin 
was finc. Docsn't Hunter write inteorestingly}" 


‘Jolin 2. Lomax: "In the lest number I enjeyod particularly Professor 
Hunter's stcry, 'My Grandfather's. Speceh. Such articles arc invaluable." 


De You the Story cf the Vonishing Hitch-Hiker? 
Miss Resalic Hankey is ccllecting stcries cf the vonishing hitche- 
hiker fcr the Ccalifcrnia Folklore Quarterly, ond rritess "the stcry we are 
ecllecting usually concerns.a women, cld or ycung, whe is picked up by a 
mcetcrist, gives her cdecress, but disappears mystcricusly before the driver 
reaches her hom>. Upon inguiring «t the address, the driver lcarns that 
his passenger had becn coad fcr a mebcr cof years (varying frcm 1 tc 15). 
Another version ccntains prcphesy made. by the weman bofcre sho disappcars. 
in oncther versicn the girl asks te be lct cut at cemetery. She docs 
not return and the driver gecs tc leck for her finding his cont, »hich~hce 
had lent her, hanging cn « gravestone." 


Scuth Corclina Folk Tales (pp.72 ff. ), recently published as 
Bulletin cf the thiversity cf Scuth Carolina, contsins a version of this 
stcry. If any of our readers knev versions cf this stcry, please scene 
your versicn with sor name and address to Miss Rosalie Hankey, 2614 Etnc. 
Stre.t, Berkoloy, Cclifcrnia.s ECK. 


Cy 


Recc rdings Continued b by Libriry of Congress 


Despite var ccnditions the United States gecvernnent is still making 
it possible for wlan Lomax cnc his staff tc carry on, as yet unintor#upted1y 
the building up cf the archive cf amorican Fclklcro, This work undertaken 
by the Music Divisicn of the Library of Congress has already brought 6,000 
phonograph discs with between 18,000 and 20,000 individual reccrdings of o 
wice varicty cf folk materials tc the shelves cf the archive, and the cole 
lection is grewing constantly. Mr. Lomax had.scveral reccerdcrs in the ficld. 
In August he will-personally reecrd in Oklahoma and (Sacred Harp aps) 
in scuthcorn Tennessec. GPJ. 
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Affiliation with AFS and SEFS 


Professor Ermine h&. Voegelin, editor of the Journal of American 
Folklore, writes: “Has the Tennessee Folklore Society ever considered the 
matter of affiliating with the AFLS? If you are at all interested, we 
vould be glad to send details concerning how it is done." Professor Alton 
C. Morris, editor of the Southern Folklore Quarterly, has written concern= 
ing on offiliation with the SEFS. TI havo written for details concerning 


2 affiliation with these organizations, and will present these dotails at our 
annual moctinge ECK. 
+ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
Tounessc: Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, 
Novomber 7, 1942 


Professor T. J. Farr, of Tonnessee Polytechnic Instituto and the 
officers of the society are vorking on a program that should be interesting 
and profitable to all who attend. The themo of the meeting is to be folke 
lore and its relation to other fields of study, although papers will not be 
limited to this theme, Mrs. Benton Terry, of Cookeville, will present a 
papur on Negro Lore; Professor Heyes, of Vanderbilt University, will dise- 
cuss sociology and folklore; Frofessor Peul Soper, of the Uiiversity of 
Tennessee, will discuss the meaning of folk droma. Ovhor papers on similar 
subjccts are being arrangede 

Actual folklore in the form of songs, dances, or singing games +;ill 
be scheduled. Every once who has attended provious mectings at Tenncessec 
Polytechnic Institute will be looking forward to another pleasant and prof- 
itable daye ECKe 
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SACRED HARP ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual convention of the Tennesseo State Sacred Harp Singe 
ing Association will take place at Pecbody College in Nashville on the first 
Sunday in October and the Seturday before (Octohor 3 ond 4). Over o hundred 
singers from Tennessec, Alabema, and Georgia tock part in the convention last 
October. All fricnds of folkesong as well as thos. vho would like to lcarn 
to sing these remarkable "tonal antiques" are invited to cttend. The sessions 
will be from nincethirty to four cach day, with the traditional "dinner on 
the grounds" ct iniddey. The hundredeycarseold Sccrcd Earp may be cbtcincd 

ahead of timo or at the conventionet 1.00 from Dr. George Pullen Jackscn, 
chairman of the association, Vanderbilt University, Nushvillo. GPu. | 
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University of ‘Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P e Journal of rican 
Samuel T. Farquhar, iversity- -of California Press, 
Barberry. Lano, ‘Louisville; freas,,.Gordon “41son, “eastern Kentucky State 
Colleges: Bowling: of of the: Kentucky Folklore Soc 
Treas., Ruth Barnes, Michigan.State Normal College, Pub 
Samucl H. Ziegler, 1620 Pennsylvania’ St.,’ Allentown, Troas’s,. 
M. Fogel, Fo elsvillc, Pas Publications She: Ponmsylvania. Folklore 
Ne Co, Soc'y.-Treas,, Thomas B. Stroup, University of Florida, Gaines- 
Frank Dobic, University. Station, Austin; Troas,, Morcolilo| ‘Lively. Hamer, 
University Station, Austin, Publications of the. Texas Folklore Socicty, . 
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